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AN EMPIRICAL DEFINITION OF CONSCIOUSNESS 


NE of the most interesting bits of theory which Avenarius has 
developed is his explanation of idealism. He regards it as 
the last shred of that primitive animism which once controlled 
human imagination and experience. Animism yielded the idea of 
soul and the idea of God, and the soul idea after transformation 
into the concepts of thinking substance, monad, transcendental unity 
of apperception and Fichtean ego, yielded, in conjunction with the 
idea of God, that reassuring idealism—which seemed for a time to 
be the final word of philosophy. 

The natural science of to-day, however, finds the world a very 
different sort of object from what it must have been in the animistic 
experience of our forefathers. Yet our experience has come into 
existence by virtue of an evolution from theirs, an evolution without 
gaps. In this process experience has become less and less animistic, 
until only our fellow men and the higher animals remain in the 
old category which once embraced, we may presume, in one fashion 
or another, a large part of nature. 

Avenarius thus seeks to formulate the concept of a history of 
experience in which animism is progressively purged away, and it 
was his conviction that when the process of purgation should be 
completed idealism would have ceased to exist. 

Those upon whom this line of thought had made any impression 
must have been particularly struck by the recent articles of Pro- 
fessor James on consciousness, for there can be hardly any doubt 
that consciousness, as Professor James put it, is ‘the faint rumor 
left behind by the disappearing soul upon the air of philosophy.’ 
Already in his ‘Kritik der Reinen Erfahrung”™ (1888), Avenarius 
expressed his suspicion of the term consciousness, and in ‘Der 
Mensehliche Weltbegriff’? (1891), he says, ‘Am besten wirs man 
gabe einen so verfanglichen Ausdruck ganz auf.’ If, then, in 

*Vol. IL, p. viii and p. 22. 

*P. 132, note 67. 
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dropping the metaphysical concept of consciousness we get rid of 
animism, it is natural to ask whether, at the same time, we bid 
farewell to idealism. For idealism, like any other theory, must 
find its data in the human experience of to-day, and if a frank and 
empirical description of this experience does not yield the tradi- 
tional concept of consciousness, we must inquire what it does yield, 
and whether this suffices for the needs of idealism. Accordingly, 
the first part of the task seems to be an empirical definition of con- 
sciousness. 
I 

At the outset I can but refer to certain recent articles which 
seek to improve our empirical accounts of perception and knowl- 
edge.* My own effort is in the spirit of the writers I refer to, and 
especially have I felt encouraged by the articles of Professor James. 

Professor James explains at the outset that he does not deny the 
existence of everything we may suitably call consciousness. The 
function of knowing is not to be denied, and for this function the 
name consciousness can be retained. He does deny the existence of 
any ‘entity’ or ‘aboriginal stuff or quality of being contrasted with 
that of which material objects are made, out of which our thoughts 
of them are made.’* Now it is a merely verbal matter, but for my 
own present purpose, I am going to call this function of knowing 
simply knowing or knowledge, and I am going to use the word con- 
sciousness to signify another fact or group of facts equally real. It 
is for the reader to decide whether my use is justified. 

As creatures of habit we say that there are things and there is 
awareness of things, that there are objects and that there is conscious- 
ness of objects. Any fact to which I attend becomes straightway an 
object, and every object, we say, must have a subject. This subject 
can not be my body, for that is another object. The subject must be 
something far more subtile, namely, consciousness. ‘Must be,’ we 
say, not ‘is.’ The sincere empiricist may well be suspicious of ‘must- 
bes.’ His first business is to see what the empirical situation con- 
tains, not what a definition implies. In what follows I try to report 
a strictly empirical content, leaving out all ‘must-bes.’ 

It sounds like an innocent and an intelligible proposition to say 
that I see the chair on the other side of the room. If, however, I 
mean that an inspection of the situation as experienced reveals any 
detail of the content that can be called ‘seeing’ as distinct from the 
visual chair, and other objects in the shape of sensations of head, 


* Professor William James in this JouRNAL, Vol. I., Nos. 18, 20, 21; Vol. 
II., No. 2. Professor Frederick J. E. Woodbridge, in the same JourNAL, Vol. 
II., No. 5. Ralph Barton Perry, in The Psychological Review for July, 1904. 


* JouRNAL or Puit., Psy. and Scr. Metuops, Vol. I., p. 478. 
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throat and body, this commonplace statement is false. The situation 
contains not seeing, but visual and other objects, and if I am inter- 
ested in the object on the other side of the room in such a way as to 
make me oblivious of myself, the situation as just then experienced 
by me contains no seer. 

It is easy to understand, however, why we say ‘I see the chair’ 
and think we have a feeling of doing something. Owing to acts of 
mine, the content is constantly changing, I am continually doing 
things in order that particular contents may exist, as when I travel 
and take great pains to see all the picture-galleries, or all the Gothic 
architecture that I can. And when I at last have come to something 
that I have long and eagerly wished to see, there may be such a lively 
pleasure and such a sense of purpose fulfilled that I say to myself: 
‘Now you are beholding it, now you have really got the experience 
you have been longing for.’ In these cases an empirical ego is 
present, but it is another object in the field of experience. 

This sense of personal efficiency expresses itself in a sentence 
having its subject in the first person and a verb in the active voice 
and, in the example used, the visual object in the accusative case. 
And now applying this manner of words to the simple case of ‘seeing’ 
the chair, we get what seems to me a very bad piece of psychology. 
The situation may contain ego elements and non-ego elements, but 
these are all objects within the content; and anything like a sense of 
effort or strain which might be called a feeling of the act of percep- 
tion is simply another object which would be grouped among the 
ego elements. But in most normal cases (introspection is an ab- 
normal ease) there is simply the presence of the thing ‘perceived.’ 
When I look up there is the chair, and that seems to be the whole 
story. The chair is there before me, but I can discover no conscious- 
ness of it. The sound of the electric car is out there in the street, 
but there is no consciousness of it. There is the odor from a lamp, 
but consciousness of the odor does not accompany it. 

The field of experience contains objects of endless variety,—trees, 
buildings, sensations, pains, pleasures, hopes, fears, mathematical 
relations and logical necessities. But in no case of knowledge does 
an empirical inspection discover the object plus consciousness of it. 
If we mean, then, by consciousness something observable over and 
above the brute fact that the object is there wherever it is, we cer- 
tainly mean what no observation can discover. It may strengthen 
this conviction to reflect that the idea of consciousness is probably 
the attenuated soul idea. We speak of states of consciousness; our 
psychologizing forefathers spoke of states of the soul and meant the 
same thing. 


It does not seem to me, however, that we should regard conscious- 
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ness as a bad word. We can continue to use it to mean what we have 
really always meant by it, namely, what is essentially private to one 
observer. That there is a great mass of experience which is essen- 
tially private and is thus contrasted with what is public is the basis 
of the familiar distinction between the inner and the outer world. 
Private objects are what we may intelligibly call subjective facts. 
For an object to be subjective is for it to be private. Now by any 
case of consciousness we mean what is equivalent to a mental state, 
and ‘the fact that our mental states are incapable of observation by 
anybody but ourselves seems to be not an accidental but an essential 
character of these mental states.” 

After the statement of purpose given above, it may seem peculiar 
that I should select as a definition of consciousness precisely that 
used by one of the most distinguished living idealists, and which in 
his hands is made to exhibit the implications of an all-inclusive abso- 
lute self. And I must acknowledge that it is from his pages I take 
the definition. I do so the more confidently as it is the one accepted 
by Professor Miinsterberg, who writes: ‘‘The most general condition 
which characterizes a psychical fact is that it can be experienced by 
only one, and that as object it stands to the subject in the relation 
of mere capacity to be experienced (Erfahrbarkeit); it is distin- 
guished from physical’ facts by the circumstance that these can be 
experienced by more than one... .’” 

The privacy character is, I think, not really different from the 
one advanced by Dr. Perry in his article, ‘Conceptions and Miscon- 
ceptions of Consciousness.” The earlier judgment, which is pro- 
nounced error by a later one, is thereby viewed as idiosyncrasy or 
confusion. Such rejected convictions are ‘definitely recognized as 
my experience.’”® ‘‘There is no experience of which one may not 
come to say ‘it is my state or it is your state.’’ ‘‘The most un- 
equivocal instance is the dream.’’?° 

So long as we keep within the limits of the experience of one 
mind, this seems to me a very adequate account of the matter, but 
the judgments with which scientists as such are concerned are judg- 
ments in which they have a common interest, and in which validity 
means the support of corroborative agreement. In the case of the 
single mind, the earlier judgment loses validity as soon as it loses 


® Royce, ‘ Outlines of Psychology,’ p. 4. 

**Grundziige der Psychologie,’ p. 202. See also ‘ Psychology and Life,’ 
p. 46. : 

"Psychological Review for July, 1904, pp. 285-7. 

* Dr. Perry’s article, p. 284. 

*L. ¢., p. 289. 

DL. ¢.. p. 287. 
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verification by subsequent judgments. The individual who can not 
obtain the assent of other observers finds his judgment classified as 
idiosynerasy. 

It seems to me a very misleading analysis which does not take 
into account the necessity of verification by other minds, at least, if 
we mean to be empirical, and if we are discussing that type of judg- 
ment which is a judgment in science. Now that cognitive experience 
which for itself is rational and full of insight, yet which a later 
judgment of the same mind, or a judgment of another mind, char- 
acterizes as whimsical, is what the criticizing mind can not get hold 
of and make its own. It remains the private experience of another, 
a mental state, a state of consciousness. The experience that is ‘defi- 
nitely recognized as my experience’ and presents a ‘for-me relation,’ 
and is best illustrated by the case of a dream, is so manifestly char- 
acterized by its essential privacy and limitation to one observer, that 
Dr. Perry’s excellent account can lose nothing by accepting privacy 
as the characteristic property of consciousness rather than idiosyn- 
erasy and error, and idiosynerasy appears naturally as privacy as 
soon as other minds are taken into account. And error, in science, 
is the fact of rejection by other observers. What is rejected is the 
decision of a cognitive experience, and it is rejected simply because 
it is not shared, for if it were shared it would be not rejected, but 
affirmed. 

In what I said above about the great variety of objects and the 
universal absence of any type of object that can be called conscious- 
ness of them, I find myself in substantial agreement with Professor 
Woodbridge," and I can not see that I really differ from him in pro- 
posing to use the word consciousness in a different sense. 

Professor Woodbridge expresses greater confidence in saying what 
consciousness is not than in saying what it is. It is not ‘a kind of 
receptacle’ into which things can get. It is not, as the idealist be- 
lieves, the stuff and matter of all reality. But we can say that 
things exist in consciousness and express an intelligible and consistent 
meaning. When things exist in consciousness a new ‘type of connec- 
tion’ is established between them. They are ‘connected up in a new 
way.” ‘‘The peculiar way in which consciousness connects the ob- 
jects in it is thus the way of knowledge actual or possible.’”** ‘‘This 
peculiar form of connection . . . simply makes them known or know- 
able, and known with all their variety of distinctions from a thing 
to a thought.’’* And there is ‘apparently abundant right to con- 


1*The Nature of Consciousness,’ this JouRNAL, Vol. II., No. 5. 
* EL. Os po 396. 
*L. ¢., p. 198, 
* L. 6.5 p. 122. 
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clude that when consciousness exists, a world hitherto unknown has 
become known. ’?® 

Now, I do not see why, in the sentences I have quoted, the words 
knowledge or knowing or cognition could not be substituted for the 
word consciousness, and express even more clearly what is meant. 
Of course in view of the fact that the article expresses a greater con- 
fidence in its negations than in its positive affirmations, I do not wish 
to interpret these with undue assurance, but the meaning, I take it, 
is that when consciousness occurs real objects become known, and the 
only difference it makes to the objects is that they are related in ways 
to which they themselves are indifferent, but which constitute knowl- 
edge. These relations are relations of mutual implication. 

With all the negations of Professor Woodbridge I entirely agree, 
and I can-not see that any of these suffer from substituting the word 
knowledge for the word consciousness. The question whether con- 
sciousness exists is simply the question whether these cognitive rela- 
tions exist, and the suggestions of Professor Woodbridge toward a 
definition of consciousness really seem to me to have in view a defini- 
tion of knowledge. 

Professor Woodbridge recognizes as ‘an important aspect of con- 
sciousness,’ the ‘isolation’ of the ‘individual consciousness.”** It 
seems to me that he would simplify the statement of his own position 
and certainly admit nothing inconsistent with that position by ac- 
cepting the criterion of privacy and isolation as giving the essential 
property of consciousness. 

There is an evident reason why many will object to defining con- 
sciousness as private objects. Such a definition does seem to make 
a cleavage in experience, and the monistic sentiment which dislikes 
the dualism of thought and thing will naturally dislike the division 
into public and private objects. Such an objection, however, comes 
from the metaphysical imagination, which can hardly be permitted 
to interfere with an inspection of concrete experiences. In the pres- 
ent case we have only to decide whether there are objects that may 
be suitably grouped together under the term ‘consciousness,’ and 
what is their common characteristic. Experience contains objects 
not accidentally but essentially private, and it contains objects essen- 
tially public (I simply report the empirical situation which may be 
as illusory as you like), and whether this division is important or 
not, it is empirically actual. 

I shall, accordingly, use the word consciousness to mean exper'- 
ence that is essentially the private and unsharable experience of one 
person, and I shall conceive such experience, which for each one of us 


*L. 0. p. 126. 
Scones Ue. 
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is a certain streaming of objects of the private type, as contrasted 
with objects that are public, and directly observable by any one so 
far as their own nature is concerned. This is the ordinary antith- 
esis of subjective and objective, mind and nature, ‘Bewusstsein and 
Natursein.”'7 We have the two kinds of objects; the distinction is 
commonplace, but strictly empirical. 

Let us now see whether this return to the ungarbled facts of 
experience has any consequences for transcendental idealism. My 
purpose is precisely that of Dr. Perry in the article I have referred 
to, namely, to deal logically with the idealistic theory of an absolute. 
The success of Dr. Perry’s criticism depends, it seems to me, on the 
obligation which the idealist may be under to accept Dr. Perry’s 
definition of consciousness. It does not seem to me that the idealist 
is obliged to accept this definition, but, as I have above remarked, all 
the intentions of this definition seem to me better carried out when 
we say that consciousness is private experience, and the idealist cer- 
tainly would not deny that he conceives all objects as mental states 
and that these are, as such, essentially private and exclusive. 

The word consciousness is so wrapped up with idealistic implica- 
tions that it seems to me most desirable to get rid of the phrase 
‘objects exist in consciousness.’ Consciousness is subjective, indi- 
vidual and private, and if we intend to give an accurate description 
of the empirical situation, it is wise to cease using phrases that have 
us ensnared before we know it in a metaphysical tradition. To come 
back to the chair, the actual test whether my visual object be chair 
or. hallucination would be to find out whether you too see what I do. 
Meaning, then, by consciousness the kind of objects that are private 
and exclusive, there is no motive whatever for saying the chair exists 
‘in consciousness.’ It exists in the room, in space, in time (although 
here, I think, we begin to use metaphors), it exists in the system of 
relations that constitutes knowledge of it, and the terms supporting 
these relations are objects of the public type. 

From the point of view, then, of an accurate description of the 
empirical situation, I have no ground for claiming the chair as my 
private object, which it must be if it is a mental state or a case of 
consciousness. If the privacy of consciousness nowhere comes into 
play that identical chair can be your object and my object, by which 
we mean that you, I and the chair are ali objects in one situation. 


But if the above reasoning is sound, how fares it with the logic of 
idealism ? 


When the argument for idealism can be stated in so many ways 
it may seem futile perhaps to pick out one. The one I give is not 
the same as that quoted by Dr. Perry. I give the following argu- 


“ Miinsterberg, ‘ Grundziige, p. 204. 
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ment because it has always seemed to me the best one, and because 
it is usually ignored by critics. 

It begins by explaining that specific sense-qualities exist only by 
virtue of the functional activity of the perceiving subject, and that 
it is impossible to describe or conceive an object in other terms than 
those of consciousness, and that consequently to assume the existence 
of an object having other attributes is to assume nothing. And to 
assume that the object exists as consciousness is to define it as what 
is the private experience of one observer. When all experience and 
all objects of experience are defined as consciousness, no common 
object is possible. It is impossible that a father and a mother could 
refer to their child and each refer to the same object. Different 
selves are completely sundered existences. 

Now this flies in the face of normal experience, but it is perfectly 
logical, granting the premises. The argument proceeds: different 
selves can not come together in any way or have any common objects. 
Two selves, therefore, can not occupy the same universe. And if we 
are to claim to live together at all in the same universe, this universe 
must be the total consciousness of one self, which integrates and 
absorbs all our various individual selves. My world and your world 
are the same because we are of it, and it is the consciousness of one 


self. Now, since we do all the time claim to have objects in common, 
we appeal continually to a situation which, when examined, shows 
that every concrete human life is a fragment of an absolute con- 
sciousness. 


To think of shattering such a work of art! It is like looting a 
temple. And yet, if the chair before me is not of the essentially 
private portion of experience, this grand and really spiritual fabric 
of the imagination dissolves away like the architecture of dreams. 


WENDELL T.. BusH. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


AN APPARENT CONTRADICTION IN THE MODERN 
THEORY OF JUDGMENT 


HERE may be said to be two fundamental postulates that are 
combined in every theory of the judgment now generally cur- 

rent. One is that judgment is the process by which mental states 
acquire meaning or truth, and the second that judgment is made up 
of two members, subject and predicate, with the implication that the 
judgment in some essential way deals with the relation between them. 
The first statement is, of course, common in slightly different forms 
to the more modern English-speaking logicians, and in a slightly 
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modified form in Brentano, while the second comes by tradition from 
the formal logic. Nearly all of the men who have written recently 
would combine the two phases of definition in one and would assert 
that the predicate adds meaning to the subject, or, in Dewey’s words, 
that the predicate qualifies the given in the subject. 

It seems to the writer very doubtful whether the two partial defi- 
nitions can be combined in this way, whether it is possible to say that 
the subject is at the moment of speaking the meaningless or. unquali- 
fied, even if we accept, as seems necessary, the first part of the 
definition. 

The most important assumption at the basis of the usual theory 
is that there is a possibility of having something in consciousness 
which is unqualified, meaningless, which is not reacted upon as either 
true or false, but merely exists. If we grant this assumption it 
would be possible that the unassimilated might constitute the subject 
of the judgment, but it would, of course still be possible that the 
subject was also in a measure already meaningful and that the un- 
meaning has another function. It seems easy, I think, to cast grave 
doubt upon the existence of the unmeaning in consciousness, and 
still easier to show that the subject is not this unmeaning even if it 
exists. 

If we consider any single concrete psychological discussion of any 
event in consciousness, we find that practically no modern psycholo- 
gist would hold that the unassimilated, the unassociated, is anything 
more than an abstraction. Bare sensation was a favorite phrase in 
the earlier psychological writings, but bare sensation which is not 
in some way worked up into perception, memory-image or imagina- 
tion has gradually been driven backward to the first experience, and 
so by the method of limits placed outside of consciousness altogether. 
As a stage of perception the bare entering sensation which is after- 
wards to be worked up into perception, and so taken into conscious- 
ness, has become a more and more transitory stage in the process, 
until to-day the favorite method of treatment has been to regard it 
as a methodological abstraction rather than a real existence. 

That the unmeaning and the bare sensation must be identical or, 
to put it positively, that the real psychological process and the mean- 
ingful, qualified events of logic are the same, must, I think, be appar- 
ent to any one who carefully studies the implications of the recent 
discussions in the two fields. On the psychological side writer after 
writer has recently been adopting the view that each perception must 
in some way be connected with much, if not all, of experience. We 
can not have the simplest perception without having involved in it 
much more than the present elements of sense. Memory images must 
come up to supplement it, many experiences must be effective in con- 
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trolling the course of the associations. The simplest concrete mental 
process must, in order to exist, have connections and relations with 
all experience, past and present. If it stands isolated it is not really 
conscious; to become an experience it must enter into relations. 

On the other hand, to acquire meaning can be nothing else than 
to enter into relations with other parts of experience. To refer to 
something other than it is, to be qualified, to be true or false, can be 
nothing else than to have a place among other experiences, can come 
only from the interactions and mental connections of knowledge. 
At the instant any object takes its place in consciousness it acquires 
meaning, is qualified, is judged as true or false, and before that it 
can not come into consciousness. The intermediate stage between 
nothingness or unconsciousness and meaningful, significant conscious- 
ness seems to have no real existence. The partly conscious or sub- 
conscious does not exist in isolation, but is merely something which 
exists as a subordinate part of some other whole. That it exists at all 
can be proven only by inference or by comparing two total conscious 
states and observing that, as a whole, they are different in some small 
degree. Even the so-called subconscious elements have existence 
and are known only in connection, and can not be denied meaning 
in so far as they do enter into these connections. 

Meaning and consciousness, then, seem to be coextensive. There 
is nowhere in mind any element which exists in isolation. Every 
process, if it is to be conscious, must enter into relations and thereby 
acquire meaning. <A bare datum, an unqualified ‘that’ does not offer 
itself for observation. 

A reader of Bradley and, less definitely, of Bosanquet seems to 
find an explanation of their belief in a mere given in their starting- 
point in the psychology of Mill. They found the psychology of 
Mill unsatisfactory as a basis for their logic, yet apparently they 
could not entirely discard it. They seem to have avoided their 
dilemma by accepting it as a true description of mental states and 
then building up a new mind more in harmony with the truth which 
they dubbed ‘the universe of knowledge.’ All meaning and relation 
found tlieir place in the latter; in the former they would have unre- 
lated elements. Their treatment of Mill is strongly suggestive of the 
changes wrought by conquerors in the theology of their subjects. 
The gods of the fallen peoples are retained in the religion of the 
conquerors, but are reduced to devils. 

The tendency in modern psychology is to make the concrete mind 
very similar to the world of universals and to banish entirely the 
atomic disconnected elements of Mill. With this, too, must go the 
definition of judgment as the transformation of a ‘that’ into a ‘what,’ 
or, at least, we are now compelled to state that it becomes conscious 
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only as a‘what.’ The first stage can have meaning alone in a physio- 
logical or physical sense, not as a real stage in knowledge. 

But, even if we assume, for the sake of argument, that the mean- 
ingless given may exist in consciousness, it is, I think, fairly evident 
that the meaningless is not the subject of the judgment of formal 
logic. This may perhaps be made to stand out most clearly if we 
consider first the so-called undeveloped judgments, the interjectional 
judgment, the impersonal judgment and, in less degree, the demon- 
strative judgment. In the interjection the definition fits perfectly. 
In ‘fire’ or ‘wolf’ there is mere becoming aware of an object or situa- 
tion, and the expression of the awareness in speech. The object or 
situation is appreciated, thereby becomes part of consciousness and 
takes on meaning. In the impersonal judgment we have the same 
psychological content formulated in a different grammatical way. 
The heat or the rain strikes our attention and we have the simple 
unrelated expression in ‘it is warm,’ or ‘it rains.’ But warm and 
rain are the only words which seem to have real psychological con- 
tent. In the demonstrative judgment there is some slight addition; 
a spatial characteristic is added to the purely qualitative one, but the 
two characters are still largely fused instead of having separate 
significance. 

When we approach the simple judgment of perception the defini- 
tion can not be made to hold with any amount of stretching. Here, 
psychologically, there are two meanings to be ascribed to the same 
object, and the two are sufficiently distinct to make it essential that 
each be expressed separately. The subject is not, as is ordinarily 
stated, a mere unmeaning given, but is itself meaningful before the 
predicate is affixed. Ordinarily the delimitation which it makes is as 
important and distinctive as that involved in the predicate. This 
becomes fairly evident from the fact that subject and predicate are 
interchangeable in practically every case. ‘That green is a tree,’ 
‘That tree is green’ are equally good judgments, and each might be 
the one used under different conditions. Which is subject and which 
predicate depends upon what the purpose of the moment may be. 
In the same way in Dewey’s favorite illustration of the hunter. and 
the moving thing in the bush, ‘that moving (thing) is a deer,’ is no 
more a judgment than ‘that deer is moving,’ although, of course, each 
judgment would be called out by a different set of circumstances. 
Both ascribe reality or meaning to the given, but the given itself does 
not come to consciousness before meaning has attached. And the 
subject is as meaningful as the predicate. The difference is rather 
in the order in which the aspects or phases come to consciousness 
than in the amount of meaning that is involved. The only essential 
difference is that the predicate expresses an aspect that is important 
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at the moment of speaking, while the meaning in the subject may 
have been ascribed at a more or less remote period in the past. It 
may even be that the subject is not represented very clearly in the 
mental content of the moment, but is added to comply with a gram- 
matical form; yet, nevertheless, so far as it has psychological content 
it is on the same level as the predicate. 

If, then, there be no mere given, and, in any case, the subject is, 
or may be, just as meaningful as the predicate, we are left with our 
original dilemma. Either we can define judgment as it is defined 
ordinarily by modern writers, as the ascription of meaning to the 
given, or we can retain the denotation of formal logic and make it 
the psychological process at the basis of the two-term proposition, 
but we can not do both. On psychological grounds it seems more 
satisfactory to hold to the definition and give up the ordinary deno- 
tation. The interjectional or impersonal judgment would then be- 
come typical, and we should be compelled to recognize two judgments 
instead of one in the ordinary proposition. 

The problem would at once become insistent of giving the proposi- 
tion a place in our logical schema. The most obvious term to apply 
here would be inference. This suggestion will seem to be less at 
variance with current usage than at first sight if we examine the 
different attempts that have been made to give the term content by 
the more modern writers, and eall attention to the gradual tendency 
to reduce the syllogism to a much simpler form. Both Bradley and 
Bosanquet make inference shade very closely into the simple judg- 
ment, and neither, by their definitions nor by the typical processes 
that they make inference denote, is it easy to draw a sharp line 
between the two. Bradley would even bring recognition and com- 
parison, which psychologically are undoubtedly simple mental acts, 
under the term. On the other hand, since Brown there has been a 
growing skepticism as to the conscious representatives of the major 
and minor premises, and recently Angell states definitely that the 
conclusion is the only part of the process that is necessarily and 
usually in mind when an inference is drawn. Without going ex- 
haustively into this matter which lies beyond the immediate scope of 
the present paper, it seems very possible that the proposition is the 
spoken correlate of the typical inference, as the term is the verbal 
counterpart of the judgment. 

On the psychological side the act of attention would correspond 
to judgment in logic, and the association between two simple attentive 
acts would be the counterpart of inference. Each science must, of 
course, answer its special questions with reference to these structural 
elements, but it is not necessary to hunt for new and strange forms 
to satisfy the logical needs. 
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Whether the change in nomenclature be in any wise desirable or 
not is a matter of minor importance, but it seems to the writer essen- 
tial for clearness, both in logie and in psychology, that we begin to 
recognize that there is an absolute incompatibility between the gen- 
erally accepted definition of the judgment and its all but universal 
denotation. 


W. B. Pruussury. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 





DISCUSSION 


OF WHAT SORT IS COGNITIVE EXPERIENCE? 


ROFESSOR DEWEY’S recent article in this JourRNAL’ has 
definitely contributed to a clearer understanding of what the 
term ‘real’ means to many advocates of immediate empiricism and 
pragmatism. The real is simply that which is experienced and as 
it is experienced. It would seem that there could be little further 
misunderstanding on that point. The challenge to the pragmatist 
to tell what he means by reality appears, thus, to have been met 
successfully. If it were necessary to lend external authority to 
Professor Dewey’s exposition, one might cite the ancient statement 
of Aristotle that reality is whatever can be the subject of investiga- 
tion. From such a definition of reality it is evident that reals may 
differ from one another in any way in which they are found to 
differ; and that, consequently, there may be ‘true’ reals and ‘false’ 
reals if warrant can be found for such a distinction among the 
things which may be investigated. 

There is no need of an elaborate proof to show that this defini- 
tion, in spite of—rather, just because of—its simplicity and obvious- 
ness, is the only fruitful definition of reality. The history of thought 
is inevidence. To the metaphysician it is a real blessing, for it frees 
him from the trivial question whether there is anything real at all, 
and turns him to the more fruitful and important question, what is 
the nature of the real, when is it most fittingly and appropriately 
defined ? 

Now, it is just that question which seems to cause confusion and 
dilemma. And it is here that further clarification is needed. For 
the natural and obvious answer to the question when is reality most 
fittingly and appropriately defined, seems to be this: when it is truly 
defined. That this answer is the cause of the greater part of current 
controversies about pragmatism is obvious enough. It seems worth 


**The Postulate of Immediate Empiricism,’ Vol. 1I., No. 15, p. 393. 
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while, therefore, to say something about it, and elicit, possibly, fur- 
ther discussion from Professor Dewey and others. 

The dilemma in question is apparent. If reality as true is but 
one sort of reality or one sort of experience, how can it possibly be 
affirmed that the nature of reality is most fittingly defined, when we 
have that sort, when, that is, reality is experienced as true? The 
answer occasionally given that it is thus most fittingly defined 
because defined in a way which most usefully meets the needs which 
raise the demand for definition, seems to many minds to be unsatis- 
factory. The reasons for dissatisfaction vary much, from quaking 
fear for the possible loss of an absolute to a genuine conviction that 
the whole knowing experience is a transcendent kind of experience, 
related to all other kinds in a way in which they are not related to 
it. I willingly leave the absolutist to his fears, but would say some- 
thing in favor of the transcendence of knowledge. 

As what I have to say has been definitely shaped in its formula- 
tion by Professor Dewey’s article, I use some of his expressions to 
bring out the point I would raise for discussion: 

‘In each case,’’ says Professor Dewey, ‘‘the nub of the question 
is, what sort of experience .is meant or indicated: a concrete and 
determinate experience, varying, when it varies, in specific real ele- 
ments, and agreeing, when it agrees, in specific real elements, so 
that we have a contrast, not between a Reality, and various approxi- 
mations to, or phenomenal representations of, Reality, but between 
different reals of experience. And the reader is begged to bear in 
mind that from this standpoint, when ‘an experience’ or ‘some sort 
of experience’ is referred to, ‘some thing’ or ‘some sort of thing’ 
is always meant. 

‘‘Now, this statement that things are what they are experienced 
to be is usually translated into the statement that things (or, ulti- 
mately, Reality, Being) are only and just what they are known to 
be, or that things are, or Reality is, what it is for a conscious knower 
—whether the knower be conceived primarily as a perceiver or as a 
thinker being a further and secondary question. This is the root- 
paralogism of all idealisms, whether subjective or objective, psycho- 
logical or epistemological. By our postulate, things are what they 
are experienced to be; and, unless knowing is the sole and only gen- 
uine mode of experiencing, it is fallacious to say that Reality is just 
and exclusively what it is or would be to an all-competent all-knower ; 
or even that it is, relatively and piecemeal, what’ it is to a finite and 


partial knower. Or, put more positively, knowing is one mode of 
experiencing, and the primary philosophic demand (from the stand- 
point of immediatism) is to find out what sort of an experience 
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knowing is—or, concretely how things are experienced when they 
are experienced as known things.”’ 

Again, Professor Dewey says in a foot-note, ‘‘The adequacy of 
any particular account [of the truth-experience]| is not a matter to 
be settled by general reasoning, but by finding out what sort of an 
experience the truth-experience actually is.’’ I have italicized the 
word ‘actually.’ 

Now, my difficulty in getting a clear understanding of these and 
similar statements gets sharply pointed in the question: In what 
sort of experience do I find out what any sort of experience is, and 
is actually or otherwise? Is the answer to that question this: In 
the sort of experience you are having at the time? If so, I find out 
what sort of an experience a moral experience is by having it, and 
what sort a cognitive experience is by having it. But how shall I 
distinguish a moral experience from one that is cognitive? By 
having, I suppose the answer would run, a new experience in which 
the two are experienced as different. 

Such an answer—and let it be kept in mind that I am not bur- 
dening anybody with such an answer, but am using it as one which 
seems to be implied in the statement under consideration—deserves 
to be pushed to its full limit in order to get a clear view of the sort 
of experience which it indicates. So pushed it appears to me to be 
this: If I am to find out what the different sorts of experience are, 
how they are related to one another, how they are distinguished, what 
sorts of objects constitute them, what has been their history, what 
their promise is, which of them may be ealled true, and which false, 
I must have an experience in which what I desire to find out is to 
some extent, at least, experienced. But this desired experience, 
which would contain within it all the possible riches of science and 
philosophy, is just the sort of experience which is generally called a 
cognitive experience. If, therefore, the suggested answer is the 
correct one, it appears to me clear that in cognitive experience all 
other. sorts of experience may exist without alteration; for, other- 
wise, how could we find out what sort they are? How could they 
be identified as the concrete, particular sorts of experience indicated ? 
In other words, in the cognitive sort of experience all other sorts 
appear to be transcended. The nub of the question, to use Professor 
Dewey’s words once more, is, undoubtedly, what sort of experience 
is meant or indicated. But it would appear that this question can 
be answered only in a cognitive experience! 

As I have said, I burden no one with the answer which appears 
inevitably to lead to this conelusion. Yet I willingly take the bur- 
den myself. While I do not like the word ‘experience’ as an ulti- 
mate term in metaphysies, I can find little objection to it when it is 
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used as equivalent to ‘some thing’ or ‘some sort of thing,’ when 


‘thing’ may be, apparently, any term or any relation. Thus using 
the word, I can readily assent to such expressions as this: There are 
many sorts of experience of which the cognitive sort is only one and 
one which can be confused with the others only to the detriment of 
all. But I must now add that the cognitive experience is of such 
a ‘sort’ that it enables us to tell what the others actually are when 
we ask the question about their sort. This question may not be 
asked and may not be answered. In that case no one sort of ex- 
perience is identified or distinguished. And what sort of an experi- 
ence would that be if not precisely what we should mean by an un- 
conscious experience ?? 

I do not know whether those philosophers who bear by choice or 
by imputation the name of pragmatists deny, as a rule, the tran- 
scendence of the cognitive experience as here defined. When it is 
denied, I see no alternative but to assert that in the cognitive experi- 
ence all other experiences become altered. But if we must have 
cognitive experience in order to have science and philosophy, and 
cognitive experience alters things, why then it appears to me that 
science and philosophy will be hugged to the bosom of the absolute 
idealist as his legitimate offspring! 

In the endeavor t6 escape from the barren consequences of the 
position that all experience is in its nature cognitive and cognitive 
only, or, in other words, that all things are ‘states of consciousness,’ 
there appears danger of running to the opposite extreme. That 
is why, as it seems to me, the revolt against absolutism fails to 
convince many who are by no means absolutists. We attempt to 
give an account of experience which will commend itself to thought. 
How can we succeed if we raise the suspicion that any account of 
experience for thought must necessarily be, not only partial and 
inadequate, but radically different from what experience is? Surely 
here is a point where discussion can not fail to be important and 
profitable. FREDERICK J. E. WoOoDBRIDGE. 

CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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Die Probleme der Geschichtsphilosophie: Eine erkenntnistheoretische 
Studie. Gxzorc Summen. Second, completely revised edition. Leipzig, 
Duncker & Humblot. 1905. Pp. x-+ 169. 

This meaty little book is a second edition only in name; its content and 
standpoint are utterly new. Historical realism, as the naive belief that 


, - ' ‘laine 
?That, I may remark, is why I dislike the word ‘experience.’ ‘ Uncon 
scious experience’ looks so like a contradiction. 
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human records of the past show a ‘one-to-one correspondence’ to facts ‘as 
they really were,’ is refuted with all the weapons of a sociologist, psychol- 
ogist and metaphysician. The intensely pragmatical standpoint taken 
together with the most penetrating exposé of the limits of humanistic 
absolutism make the book very useful to all those who are interested in the 
growth of the new philosophy. Its chief usefulness, however, lies in the 
warnings and good advice it gives to students of historical problems in 
general, although this very utility is seriously hampered by over-condensa- 
tion and extreme abstractness. 

There are three chapters, all excellent; the first gives ‘the inner condi- 
tions of historical research,’ the second ‘the historical laws,’ and the last 
‘the meaning of history.’ I append a very brief outline of each. 

Chap. I: not only is historical knowledge known by a subject, but it is 
knowledge of subjects, minds, personalities. This marks it off from all 
‘natural’ sciences and mathematics, which deal with generalities. The 
first inner condition under which history is possible is that there are such 
unique persons ‘back of’ events. The second condition is that these per- 
sons have an individual lawfulness which can be studied just as well as 
physical lawfulness can be. Another condition is that social groups are 
likewise lawful unities in some sense, another that one person’s state of 
mind, representations, feelings, desires, etc., can somehow be reproduced 
by another person (to wit, the historian), and yet distinguished all the 
time as belonging to the former ‘properly.’ Take away any one of these 
conditions, and history becomes impossible. They are, therefore, with 
reference to active historical thought, true categories whereby immediate 
‘facts’ are transformed and brought into a wholly new system. Simmel 
shows very clearly how each of these inner conditions is, in the barely 
logical sense, unprovable and, in the sense of natural science, barely con- 
jecturable. In reconstructing mere isolated facts we aim to get a view 
that is worth our while (p. 41). Even our conception of our own past is 
a recast made with the same pragmatical design. The transformation is 
best grasped by being compared with artistic renditions, which always cast 
a highly complicated idea (meaning) into terms of only one of the ‘five 
senses.’ In history we find some a priori chosen standpoint necessary in 
order to ‘see’ anything at all; even the projection into terms of a causal 
series is a selected way of looking at the data and not something ‘given’ 
in them. Simmel describes the whole procedure very happily as a shift- 
ing of emphasis (p. 42); but it is, of course, more than this. 

Chap. II: the laws of history must be fixed by the philosopher, not by 
the historian. The reason for this strange necessity lies in the unique 
concept of law found and used in historical study (p. 67). The only real 
state of affairs,—in the metaphysical sense ?—are the motions of the mini- 
mal parts and the laws ruling these same (p. 75). But history, following 
the natural tendency to think things much less complex than they are, 
deals with vast vague aggregates (church, state, overproduction, political 
corruption, capital and labor, ete.) as if these were true ‘elements’ standing 
in definite relations (active and static) to one another. A strict construc- 
tion must refuse to admit that such relations as historians have thus far 
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discovered are true laws; how shall they be viewed then? There are two 
ways whereby we may give them a positive significance: first, by treating 
them as relative values, approximations, anticipations; and secondly, by 
regarding the original syntheses, collective concepts, combinations, etc., 
into which the historian orders reality as unities which need no further 
analysis for the purpose of historical knowledge (p. 98). (Here, the 
‘elements’ of natural science are never reached because they belong to a 
totally different plane of thought.) Simmel brings up three typical cases 
to show that this latter standpoint is not only used but wholly justifiable; 
history wants to know, for instance, how groups behave under certain con- 
ditions, how typical-social activities are related to one another, and what 
the rate of frequency or recurrence of certain typical acts, regardless of 
their individual causes, is. Each of these pieces of desired knowledge 
forces the use of special categories of synthesis. The justification for 
such categorical reconstructions lies primarily in the functional value of 
conjecture itself; and just here history reveals its kinship to philosophy, 
for both these ways of approaching the world have a value wholly inde- 
pendent of what may be concretely conjectured from time to time (p. 110). 

Chap. III: looking merely at what is recorded in history, we find two 
problems for the philosopher: first, history being a sum of empirical 
data, two queries arise—Has the whole of history its own special mean- 
ing? and: Is there a transcendental reality back of the data, and if 
so, what sort? Second, is the problem of the evaluation of the data by 
individual observers (pp. 114 f.)? These two problems must be carefully 
distinguished, for teleological reflections on history are wholly different 
from worth-interpretations of specific historical data (for instance, the 
feeling of worth may well arise from something other than a transcend- 
ental aim). Simmel shows that the purely teleological problem is 
solvable in any way without affecting concrete historical interpretation, 
hence is always answered out of personal interests and grounds. At the 
same time the peculiar fact becomes evident that the less metaphysical 
significance we find in single events, the greater becomes our need to read 
such a meaning into the whole (p. 117). The problem of individual evalu- 
ation can be solved fully only by a careful analysis of non-theoretical 
(trans-theoretical) types of ‘projection’ or interpretation (p. 122). These 
have never yet been worked out as they should be. Philosophical interest 
centers in the primary trans-theoretical fact that a certain interest moti- 
vates all knowing and systematizing. But historical knowledge itself has 
its own primary interests; first, the historical ‘contents’ and, again, the 
values of such, the purely human attitudes and responses to such contents. 
These values are independent of the existence of their ‘objects’ (just as 
ethical values are, for instance), but there is at the same time an interest 
in things merely because they exist. And just this ‘mere actuality’ of 
things gives to the science of history its own deepest interest, which is 
naively expressed through the desire to reproduce things ‘as they really 
happened’ (p. 135). For all this, the breaking-up of the real world into 
systems such as the scientific and the historical ones is determined, not 
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by the reality or ‘mere ideality’ of things as such, but wholly by the specific 
interest of things, which is fundamentally irrelevant to being and not- 
being; the interest in existence is, Simmel says, within historical knowl- 
edge and not transcendent. 

Simmel uses two important illustrations to show how the methods of 
collating and fixing historical evidences and ordering facts depend upon 
trans-theoretical presuppositions; the prevalent notion of ‘progress in 
history’ and the economic-materialistic theory of social evolution are the 
cases in which the author shows his theory to hold good. ‘Progress’ is not 
an objective peculiarity existing apart from human evaluations, for ‘ the 
concept of value contains no general element applicable independent of 
subjective selective evaluation’ (p. 146). The quasi-scientific assumption 
that mere changes as such are true progress is equally a matter of opinion 
backed up by no evidence. The assumption that the aim of cosmic activ- 
ity is unknowable, however, leaves us logically free to hold this opinion. 
And in fact such a transcendental goal is what is meant, and never merely 
the realization of a Golden Age in the course of events. Again, ‘progress’ 
presupposes the unity of the world, an identical ‘ world-ground’; but this 
can be shown to be merely a projection of the continuous, structural char- 
acter of our own experiences. Projection of this structure into the time- 
series yields the notion of Progress (p. 151). The second illustration, 
historical materialism, discloses the assumption that all social activity is 
a product of simple economic ‘forces,’ of which the truly causal one is 
hunger. This primacy of hunger is a creation of the theorist, who selects 
from a mass of equally ‘given’ interests and motives this one because of its 
universality. But universality does not imply causality; at most, it indi- 
cates a basis for systematizing facts. The hypothesis that one member 
of a group (of ‘forces’) can interpret the whole group involves, however, 
the belief that each member of this group can do the same (p. 154). His- 
torical Materialism errs then only when it claims to have found the real 
ground of things (events) instead of an adequate, special interpretation. 
As a philosophy, it fails utterly to account for the rise of conflict out of 
situations where, according to its own teachings, complete economic ad- 
justment is found. And its deepest presupposition is that mental proc- 
esses, types of thinking, feeling, acting, ete., are absolute constants 
throughout history and hence negligible factors (p. 160). 

Tn conclusion, Simmel denies the skeptical tendency of his pragmatical 
theory of history by indicating the strictly functional character of truth. 
The sought character of connections between elements drawn from imme- 
diate experience is eo ipso different from given connections, so that every 
demand made upon historical science to render a reprint of immediately 
given actuality, is out-and-out absurd. It is not an inability to reach the 
absolutely given, but rather a disinclination to be content with such a 
protoplasmic mass that makes history ‘ relativistic.’ 

The main tendency of the book will not strike the American reader 
as new, however original it may be in the writer’s own inner development. 
But its application to a sadly neglected field brings up a wealth of dis- 
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tinctly new facts which, if I see aright, can not fail to have a salutary 
effect upon the thinking of pragmatists and humanists. Above all, 
Simmel’s treatment of the functional character of the a priori is deserving 
of praise. He avoids most successfully that lamentable confusion of as- 
sumption or postulate with hypothesis or arbitrary acceptance which marks 
many discussions of pragmatism. For him, ‘it plays a dynamic réle in 
our representational activity (one common view is that it appears as an 
explanation for something over which we reflect . . . a real function .. . 
whose significance is not exhausted in the logical content of the concepts 
wherein it is later found expressible, but solely in its effectiveness in bring- 
ing into existence our world of knowledge’ (p. 8). Whereas other prag- 
matists incline to view the a priori as a fact in ideal reconstruction of 
data. Simmel finds it present as a function of the data themselves. 

The weakest point in the book centers, in my opinion, about the view 
that ‘the task of\ history is possible only in so far as, in some mode or 
another of psychical translocation, the willed deeds (of historical char- 
acters) are willed by the historian, the feelings felt by him, ete.’ (p. 29). 
This is an appeal to a sort of literal reproduction surprisingly like the 
naive ‘one-to-one correspondence’ which Simmel is most concerned in 
refuting. The fundamental supposition back of such a reproduction is 
that we understand the mental attitude, feeling, intention, of another only 
in so far as we induce in ourselves a like state (perhaps much weaker or 
more fleeting, but still the same qualitatively). The extent to which this 
notion pervades current psychology needs no mention here, any more 
than does its utter absurdity. I fail to see why there must be a quali- 
tative correspondence between the thing known and the state of knowing 
it merely in the case of other persons’ mental states. Why not be con- 
sistent and say that we must think of ourselves as yellow when we ‘ re- 
eall’ a pumpkin? Luckily, the particular way of proving the need of an 
escape from solipsism is immaterial in the present work; the greatest 
disaster the chosen way has worked is a negative one, Simmel having 
prudently refrained from explaining the details of ‘ objective projection.’ 
He merely notes that ‘certain combinations of ideas are accompanied by 
the feeling that they have typical validity independent of the momentary 
state of mind which realizes this inner relation of the ideas’ (p. 31). It 
need hardly be said that this explains nothing, merely stating a fact true 
of certain experiences, but never necessarily of certain meanings (‘ex- 
perience’ means here any mental event). And when he comes to explain 
how men, particularly geniuses, reproduce things they have never ex- 
perienced in any way, Simmel is forced to drop the correspondence hy- 
pothesis and accept a purely psychophysical one, viz., of inherited dis- 
positions (p. 56 f.). It is only fair to note that he recognizes this to be 
perhaps merely a useful fiction or symbol (p. 61). Would it not be worth 
while to reconstruct the above three or four points from the standpoint 
of a wholly different psychology, which sees in the act of meaning-com- 
prehension absolutely no more necessary ‘reproduction’ of the object in 
the subject than is found in the case of sensing light, tasting bitter, ete. ? 
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One other point I would like to raise for discussion. At the very 
outset Simmel states that it is an absolutely indispensable postulate of 
all historical research that there be unique personalities, as laws or prin- 
ciples of synthesis, ‘ back of’ the detailed facts immediately given (p. 21, 
ete.). Might I ask here whether personality, in the extreme sense used 
by Simmel, is a true category or, on the other hand, one of those group- 
unities which, as Simmel shows, it is the aim of history to study? In 
other words, would it not be possible to assume that the uniqueness is 
not a quality in the group of functions, but rather, as in physical objects, 
a temporal and spatial one? Is not personality the upper limit of the 
group-concept? ‘The answer to this will determine to a large extent 
our philosophy of history. While fundamental in a philosophical sense, 
however, this problem can never seriously affect concrete historical inter- 
pretations nor yet modify the true postulates of historical science. One 
might, I think, differ from Simmel on this one point even without giving 
up allegiance to the excellent theory of history he has developed for us 
here. Personality may be a very useful hypothesis and yet no postulate. 

The real contribution made by the book is its keen and original 
analysis of the nature of laws scientific and historical. It has proved 
impossible to restate here at all fairly the nice dissections made. Indeed 
this same impossibility is evident throughout the entire review, for 
Simmel is the most fine-thinking, intensely theoretical of modern Ger- 
mans. The most unfavorable thing to be said of his latest work is that 
it is too compact and suggestive to make easy reading even for the pro- 
fessional metaphysician. In every other respect, however, it deserves un- 
stinted praise. Pity that its form virtually prevents it from being read 
extensively by historians and economists. 


Wa ter B. PIitxiy. 
BERLIN, GERMANY. 


Principia Ethica. Grorce Epwarp Moore. Cambridge: The University 

Press. 1903. Pp. xxvii + 232. 

Mr. Moore’s volume does not admit of simple characterization and 
classification. In its conception of the ethical problem it might seem 
the work of a young man removed from academic discussion and versed 
rather in histories of philosophy than in its history, yet in many of its 
acute criticisms and luminous statements it would seem the product of 
mature reflection and wide reading. The author writes at times with as 
much innocence as if no one had written before him and, again, with an 
exasperated animus born of long familiarity with trivial criticism. His 
discussion belongs upon the plane of modern thought, yet occasionally 
he indulges with delight in subtle and profitless distinctions worthy of 
traditional scholasticism. As a whole, it must be confessed that the book 
leaves the impression of much misdirected ingenuity due to an intellectual 
egotism that prevents the sympathetic appreciation of the work of others. 

The purpose of the book is to make clear the distinctness of the three 
great questions in ethics and to suggest the outlines of the answers to 
these. These questions are: (1) What is the meaning of the notion 
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good? (2) What things are good in themselves? (3) What things are 
good as means? The failure of earlier ethical systems is due to their 
neglect of these fundamental distinctions. 

Good is a simple, unique conception. We know what it means imme- 
diately, but we are unable to define it by reduction to simpler terms. In 
this it is like the pure sensations, and the moral faculty might well be 
called a moral sense and its action an intuition. To resolve the judgment 
of goodness into one of pleasure or life or reality or will, is to commit the 
naturalistic fallacy. These things may deserve the predicate good, or be 
good, but it argues confusion of thought to prejudge the question by 
identifying the notion good with any of these. Such confusion would 
reduce the hedonistic thesis, that pleasure alone is good, to the unmean- 
ing identical proposition that pleasure alone is pleasure. To make such 
statements significant there must be some distinction between subject and 
predicate. The\author has perhaps overelaborated his point here, but his 
discussion is marked by much clearness of statement. 

In his consideration of his second problem, the nature of that to which 
this predicate good is to be applied, the author treats of the answers given 
by the naturalistic, hedonistic and metaphysical writers. These agree in 
that they all involve the naturalistic fallacy of failing to distinguish the 
first and second of the problems in ethics. They assert some one thing 
to be good because good means this thing. They differ in that the first 
two classes make this thing a natural object, whereas the last finds it in 
a supersensible object. Spencer and Mill are subjected to the standard 
criticisms, but Sidgwick, with whom the author is more in sympathy, is 
treated more independently. His criticism of the latter centers on the 
asserted distinction between the individual and the social good, with the 
resultant possibility of conflict. “What, then, is meant by ‘my own 
good’? In what sense can a thing be good for me? It is obvious, if we 
reflect, that the only thing which can belong to me, which can be mine, 
is something which is good, and not the fact that it is good. When, 
therefore, I talk of anything I get as ‘my own good,’ I must mean either 
that the thing I get is good, or that my possessing it is good. In both cases 
it is only the thing or the possession of it which is mine, and not the 
goodness of that thing or that possession. There is no longer any mean- 
ing in attaching the ‘my’ to our predicate, and saying: ‘ The possession 
of this by me is my good.’ Even if we interpret this by ‘ My possession 
of this is what J think good, the same still holds: for what I think is 
that my possession of it is good simply; and, if I think rightly, then the 
truth is that my possession of it is good simply—not, in any sense, my 
good; and, if I think wrongly, it is not good at all. In short, when I talk 
of a thing as ‘my own good’ all that I can mean is that something which 
will be exclusively mine, as my own pleasure is mine, is also good abso- 
lutely; or rather that my possession of it is good absolutely.” (p. 98.) 

The discussion of metaphysical ethics is the most unsatisfactory part 
of the book. It is an illustration of the author’s central idea that the 
judgment of value is unique and can no more be resolved into a judgment 
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of reality, even supersensible reality, than it can into one of pleasure. 
The good is not even a pure will, since the goodness of a will as much 
presupposes the independence of its object as does the truth of a theoret- 
ical judgment. The truth of every mental process is distinct from its 
occurrence. All which, while containing much of truth, seems irrelevant 
to the author’s purpose. 

The last two chapters treat of the third ethical problem, the means by 
which the good may be realized in life. These means are stated generally 
in the common system of moral rules and duties and the problem resolves 
itself largely into the question of the validity of these rules. The author 
is rather skeptical as to'the possibility of so foreseeing the consequences 
of our actions as to be able to assert unconditionally that any given course 
of conduct is right. We can at most say that if society maintains cer- 
tain conditions certain actions will probably be the best. Nevertheless, it 
is wise for the individual to submit himself in all cases to the great fun- 
damental laws rather than to trust to his own calculations of what is best 
in his own instance. The good to be attained by these means consists in 
‘certain states of consciousness, which may be roughly described as the 
pleasures of human intercourse and the enjoyment of beautiful objects.’ 
These things are good in themselves and need no excuse for being. This 
conclusion is not hedonistic, since it recognizes many things other than 
pleasure as good, nor is it naturalistic, since it makes the connection 
between goodness and these complex things synthetic rather than analytic. 
The Good is simply the Good, though many complex things participate 


in it. NorMan WILDE. 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA. 


Ursachen und Folgen der Rechthandigkeit. Dr. Ernst Weser. Halle 

a. S., Marhold. 1905. Pp. 115. 

As the title of this book suggests it is naturally divided into two parts 
one of which deals with the causes of right-handedness, the other with its 
results. 

In the first part the author summarizes and briefly discusses the estab- 
lished facts concerning right-handedness in children, animals and primi- 
tive races, the evidences furnished by history, right- and left-handedness 
as at present observed among civilized men and theories of the causes of 
the phenomenon. 

To attempt to summarize Weber’s summary of the facts, most of which 
are well known, would be useless, so we may turn at once to the theories. 
The following five types of theory of the cause of preference for the 
right hand are considered: (1) Position of the heart and nature of the 
blood-supply; (2) position of the child before birth; (3) position of the 
center of gravity of the body; (4) chance; (5) position of the organs of 
the body, as indirect cause. 

Dr. Weber tries to show that the first four of these theories propose 
as the causes of right-handedness what are more probably effects. After 
indicating his reasons for believing that a consideration neither of struc- 
ture nor of function alone can furnish a satisfactory explanation of right- 
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handedness, he presents arguments in favor of the indirect influence of 
the position of the organs of the body in connection with the forms of 
activity which were demanded by the environment of primitive man. 

The discussion adds little if anything to our knowledge of the subject, 
but it does forcibly call attention to the danger, in genetic studies, of 
mistaking the result of a phenomenon for one of its conditions. 

The results of right-handedness are discussed under three heads in the 
second part of the book: (1) Indications of the influences of right-hand- 
edness on the brain; (2) writing as a cause of the unilateral position of 
the speech center; (3) possible disadvantages of the more limited use of 
a hemisphere. 

In view of the commonly accepted facts there can be little doubt that 
structural asymmetry in connection with certain environmental demands 
for motor adjustments has brought about the condition of right-handed- 
ness; and this in turn has conditioned important structural changes in the 
organism. Structural asymmetry is both a cause and a result of right- 
handedness. Both structure and motor adjustment have played a part 
in the establishment of a preference for one hand rather than the other. 

A chronologically arranged bibliography of the subject, which should 
be of value to any who wish to get a thorough knowledge of the literature, 


is appended to the work. Rosert M. YERKEs. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


La durée des sensations visuelles élémentaires. Pierre JANET. Bulletin 

de VInstitut Général Psychologique. 1904. 

In connection with his well-known studies of obsessions, phobias and 
other forms of mental depression or loss of mental force, the author has 
long sought for some symptom that, more than the more general symp- 
toms such as aboulia, timidity, lack of attention, should be capable of 
exact and comparative measurement. At one time he hoped to find such 
a measure in the reaction time, but experiment showed that it was not 
correlated with weakness of attention. Yet the general impression gath- 
ered from careful study of these patients is that—in spite of superficial 
appearances to the contrary—their mental processes are distinctly slow. 
A possible measure of speed or slowness of certain very elementary con- 
scious processes was sought in the phenomenon of visual flicker. An 
apparatus was constructed, in which,—by the use of an electric motor 
with rheostat, a clockwork speed-reducer, and an improved rotation- 
counter,—a disk with alternate sectors of two colors (blue and yellow 
were used) could be rotated at any desired speed, and the speed measured. 
The object was to determine the speed of alternation at which the flicker- 
ing of the two colors ceased and gave way to fusion. It was found, how- 
ever, that there were several stages in this transition. When the disk 
rotates very slowly, the sectors are simply seen to move; at a somewhat 
greater speed, flicker begins, though the two colors are still distinguished; 
this stage Janet names ‘colored flicker” With greater speed, the colors 
disappear, giving place to a gray, but the flicker is still apparent— gray 
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flicker’; and at still greater speed, the flicker ceases. Colored flicker 
began, in normal subjects, at about 40 impressions per second, and con- 
tinued to 130-160 impressions, giving place then to the gray flicker, which 
lasted to 210-250 impressions, the point of complete fusion. The best 
point to determine in comparative tests seemed to be the point where the 
colors disappear. Normal subjects were found to vary about as indi- 
cated by the above numbers; many hysteric and psychasthenic subjects, 
on the other hand, got the gray flicker at 80-120 impressions per second, 
and complete fusion at 100-200 impressions. Subjects that can be raised 
from the condition of depression, by suggestive procedure, into a fairly 
normal state, showed a corresponding rise in the number of impressions 
per second that could be distinguished as flicker. The author’s present 
report is entirely preliminary, but the method is certainly promising. It 
may be noted that individual differences in the fusion point were re- 
marked by Sherrington in a recent paper on flicker. 


R. S. Woopwortu. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


Influence de Vintensité lumineuse sur certaines phases de Vexcitation 
rétinienne. M. Bourpon. Bulletin de la Société scientifique et 
médicale de ’ Ouest. 1° trimestre, 1905. 


The ‘recurrent image’ is known to differ with the intensity of the 
stimulating light, in that the weaker the light the longer is the interval 
before the recurrent image appears. The whole response of the retina 
to a brief illumination is known to be very complex, consisting of 6-8 
phases, and the present paper studies the effects of different intensities 
of illumination on these several phases. The stimulus was presented by 
a dark lantern showing a streak of light 5 mm. wide and 30 em. long. 
This streak is of ground glass, illuminated from behind by a gas-light; 
as the light is placed back of the center of the streak, the brightness of 
the streak is greatest at the center and diminishes gradually towards each 
end. The lantern is mounted on a carriage and can be moved across the 
field of vision, the eye meantime remaining fixed. The appearances 
corresponding to the bright center of the stimulating streak were found 
to differ considerably from those corresponding to the less luminous ends. 
In particular, the primary response to strong stimulation was prompter 
and more prolonged. More phases appear in response to strong light 
than in response to weak; and the stronger the light, the more time do 
these later phases occupy. Other differences can not well be explained 
without reproducing the figure given in the original. 


R. S. Woopwortn. 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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REVUE DE PHILOSOPHIE. June, 1905. La théorie physique: 
son objet et sa structure (pp. 619-641): P. Dunem. - Hypotheses grow up 
independent of the physicist’s choice: he receives them. Scientific educa- 
tion must be a compromise between strict logic and the student’s intel- 
lectual needs. Scientific hypotheses can not be deduced from common 
knowledge. The historic method is of great importance in physics. Dis- 
tinction entre connaissance et volonté (pp. 642-648): G. Vammarti.— Dif- 
ferent opinions about the same matter may be true, since truth is often 
decided by taste and interest, not by intellectual criteria. Thus the cause 
of an event is that one of the many antecedents which a given practical 
interest regards as the most important. The intellect reveals what is 
possible or ideal, the will decides what is actual. Le probléme du génie 
(pp. 649-682): F| Menrré.—-M. Draghicesco’s theory of genius is in the 
main true. Of course the milieu is a vague affair, but it is a practical 
concept and appeals to humanity. The great savant is often an ordinary 
man, made great by training and the forces of his time. Influences 
économiques sur les variations de la taille humaine (pp. 683-697): A. 
Niceroro. — Economic poverty, due to igneous soil, is the cause of inferior 
height. As the soil of a certain region improves, the average height of 
the inhabitants increases. Tables. V& Congrés international de psy- 
chologie (pp. 698-704): E. Premuaupe. Analyses et Comptes Rendus: 
F. Picavet, Esquisse d’une histoire générale et comparée des philosophies 
médvévales; X. Moisant. J. Laminne, Les quatre éléments: le feu, lair, 
Veau, la terre: F. Mentré&. <A. d’Alés, La théologie de Tertullien: X. 
Moisant. <A. D. Sertillanges, Les sources de la croyance en Dieu: J. 
Garpair. G. Sortais, La crise du libéralisme et ld liberté d’enseignement: 
P. B. L. Lefévre, Du mode de transmission des idées—conception ma- 
térialiste de l’intelligence humaine: F. M. L’enseignement philosophique. 


REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE. June, 1905. La methode pathologique 
(pp. 557-579): F. pe Dantec. — The pathological method will throw light 
on the nature of life. Study of the effect of poisons suggests a functional 
definition of life. Different nerve tissues and different properties of 
nerve tissues may be explained as different colloidal states of one and the 
same chemical structure. Pathologie du sourire (pp. 580-595) : G. Dumas. 
~In a previous paper anatomical and physiological evidence was adduced, 
and in the present paper pathological evidence is presented, which proves 
that the smile is explained as the easiest response to any gentle stimula- 
tion which affects the facial muscles. Social motives must be evoked, 
however, to account for its extreme frequency. Le mouvement philos- 
ophique en Russie: les slavophiles (pp. 596-621): F. Lannes. — The slavo- 
philes in Russia to-day stand for a point of view rather than for details. 
Taking Hegel as their point of departure, the two preeminent thinkers, 
Kirewsky and Khomiakov, criticise the powers of reason in behalf of the 
primacy of religious faith and will. Erreur et malheur (pp. 622-633): 
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J. Novicow. — Social evils are due to the fact that man has not known his 
own interest. Nations all find their best interest in one another’s welfare. 
Strife of individuals, due to ambition, love, etc., can not perhaps be over- 
come; but strife of nations, whose hostilities injure all, can and should 
cease. Analyses et Comptes rendus: F. Brunetiére, Sur les chemins de 
la croyance: J. Payot. J. E. Walter, The Principles of Knowledge, with 
remarks on the Nature of Reality: A. Penson. J. R. Angell, Psychology: 
T. Risot. G. Ballet, Traité de pathologie mentale: J. R. pe Fursac. A 
Marchesini, L’imaginazione creatrice nella filosofia: Fr. P. J. A. Sikorsky, 
Sbornik naoutschno-léttératournich Statiei: P. L. D. Draghicesco, Le 
probleme du déterminisme social: N. Vascuwe. T. Dragu, L’infraction, 
phénomeéne social: N. Vascuipe. Revue des périodiques étrangers. Table 
des matiéres du tome LIX. 


VIERTELJAHRSCHRIFT FUR WISSENSCHAFTLICHE PHI- 
LOSOPHIE UND SOZIOLOGIE. Band IV., Heft 2, May, 1905. Abso- 
lute, kritische und relative Philosophie (pp. 131-164): H. Renner. - 
Rickert, in his ‘ Einleitung in die Transzendenzphilosophie,’ takes a 
Fichttean position. He does not distinguish the merely metaphysical 
statement of reality, for which rationalism or naive realism may be suffi- 
cient answer, from the epistemological problem which must start with the 
distinction of the physical and the psychical. Die Gliederung der Gesell- 
schaft bet Schleiermacher-Schluss (pp. 166-177): G. Sroscu. — The latent 
influence of his conception of the kingdom of heaven traced in Martensen, 
Dorner, Héffding and others. Ueber die Erkenntnisstheorie der Inder (pp. 
179-225): W. Freytac.— Special attention is paid to the neglected and 
most important school of Nyaya. The separation of formal logic from 
epistemology is a cause of the largely sceptical conclusion of the Hindoo 
schools. Abstammungslehre, Selektionstheorie und Wege der Artentste- 
hung (pp. 227-262): E. v. Hartmann. — There is no proof that all earthly 
living things or even all animals are descended from one stock. The ob- 
stacles to interpreting likeness by genealogical relation. Six conditions 
of selection and five possible effects of it; its distinction from production. 
Neo-Lamarckism presupposes direction in variation; Darwinism does not. 
The laws of fluctuating variability, direct adaptation and sudden change 
are subordinate to that of correlation of parts in a whole. Zum 100. 
Todestage Schillers (pp. 263-264): P. Bartu. Bespreschungen (pp. 265- 
286): R. Avenarius, Philosophie als Denken der Welt gemass dem Prinzip 
des kleinsten Kraftmasses: M. Natu. L. Dille, Weg zur Metaphysik als 
exakter Wissenschaft. I. Subject und aussenwelt: M. Natu. De Wulf, 
Introduction & la philosophie neo-scholastique: H. Renner. B. Bauch, 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Proressor Cart WERNICKE died on June 15, 1905, from the effects of 
an accident while riding a bicycle. He made his reputation by the pub- 
lication of ‘Der aphasische Symptomcomplex’ (1874), which has been 
ever since the foundation for the study of speech disturbances. His text- 
book ‘Der Grundriss der Psychiatrie’ appeared in 1900. Professor 
Wernicke was just completing his first year of directorship of the clinic 
for psychiatry at Halle, whither he had been called from the University 
of Breslau. 

Dr. Kun_MaAnn, now of Clark University, has been appointed assistant 
in psychology in the University of Wisconsin. 

H. C. Stevens, Ph.D. (Cornell), now assistant in psychology at Cor- 
nell, has been appointed assistant professor of psychology at the University 
of Washington, Seattle. 


Proressor Huco Sprrzer has been appointed professor of philosophy 
at the University of Graz. 


Mr. Water B. Prrxin has been appointed lecturer in philosophy at 
Columbia University. 





